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on the other hand of a Christianity willing to express its beliefs in
a way consistent with the best Pagan culture. Of the two beliefs
with which we set out, viz, the Bible and the Second Coming of
Christ, little is said of the latter, and with regard to the former the
method of allegory in Clement's hands succeeds in making the
natural meaning little more than a belief for those who have not
attained to what Clement calls a 'gnostic* view*
Clement left Alexandria when the persecution of Septimius
Severus broke out there (p. 18), and seems to have died in Pales-
tine. He was succeeded in A.D. 203 in the headship of the Cate-
chetical School by the youthful Qrigen.
Clement has been thrown into the shade by his successor.
Where Clement was weak, Origen was strong. In him for the
first time the Church found a theologian who united a firm ad*
herence to the Rule of Faith with a mastery of Greek philosophical
thought, and who knew how to blend these two strains into a
single coherent system. This great achievement created the pre-
suppositions of all the later development of Greek theology* The
theologians who called Origen blessed and those who execrated
his memory were alike the products of the new Christian world
which he, more than any man, had brought into being* Between
the age of the Councils and the rude beginnings of Christian
theology in the first and second centuries there stands the achieve-
ment of Origen, believer, thinker and, albeit uncanonized, saint *
Origen was born in or about the year 185. His parents were
Christian. His father, Leonidas, was martyred at Alexandria in the
Severan persecution, and Origen was only prevented from joining
him by his mother, who hid his clothes. The boy was well educated,
and after his father's death and the seizure of his father*s property
by the State, he maintained himself by teaching; a couple of years
later, when he was only nineteen, he had begun secretly to instruct
pagan pupils in the Faith. Hearing or thi% Demetriu^ the
bishop of Alexandria, appointed him head of the Catechetical
School, now vacant through persecution, a post which he held for
many years.
How Origen escaped the persecution is not known, but that is
no more curious than the case of Tertullian, or of Konna, bishop
of Edessa during Diocletian's day1. His learning and Christian
faith are undoubted. So is also his over-enthusiastic zeal, which
led him to castrate himself, in a too literal following of Matthew
xix. 12, This act was disapproved, but it did not diminish the
affection with which his pupils regarded him, of which we have
1 See below, p. 500,
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